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apply to the period after Somerset's fall. Indeed Mr. Pollard's most 
fundamental criticism of other historians of the period is that they make 
a habit of treating the reign of Edward VI. as a single whole, and there- 
fore attribute to Somerset much that belonged to the administration of 
his successor and that was diametrically opposed to his policy and char- 
acter. As a matter of fact the last four years of the reign of Edward, as 
contrasted with the first three, were marked by a reaction from "the 
Protector's experiment in liberty and toleration" to the arbitrary and 
repressive measures and the reckless unprincipled policy of the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

It is to the Protector's attitude toward the social changes of the time 
that Mr. Pollard attributes his downfall. The members of the Council 
were typical "enclosers," and they moreover represented the feelings 
and interests of the majority in Parliament and of the landowning class 
in the country generally. Against the agrarian changes which were be- 
ing carried out in the interests of such men and to the destruction of the 
lower classes in the country, Somerset and a small party of reformers set 
themselves, and used all the influence of his position. But the powers 
against them were too strong and the Protector was deposed. His exe- 
cution occurred as a necessary step in the rise to unopposed power of his 
successor. In a vigorous and eloquent closing chapter on the Protector's 
work and character he is credited with being ' ' one of the few idealists 
who have attempted to govern England." "His means were inade- 
quate, his time was short, and the men with whom he worked had no eye 
for the loftiness of his aims, and no sympathy with the motives that im- 
pelled him. Yet his achievements were of no mean order. Immediate 
failure was but the prelude to ultimate success." In the long run the 
main lines of his policy have been followed and its main objects attained. 

If the position which Somerset holds in history is not modified by 
Mr. Pollard's careful and spirited study, it will not be because a good 
plea has not been made for him. 

E. P. Cheyney. 

The Successors of Drake. By Julian S. Corbett. (London and 
New York : Longmans, Green and Co. 1900. Pp. x, 464.) 
This attractive volume forms a sequel to the same author's Drake and 
the Tudor Navy and carries the history of the great naval war with the 
Spanish Empire down to the end of Elizabeth's reign. Like that on 
Drake the present work is based upon deep and wide study of the litera- 
ture and of original, in some important cases hitherto nearly or quite 
unknown, sources of the subject. Into this rich mass of materials the 
author has breathed the life of incisive independent thought and a crisp, 
lively, yet distinguished style. 

Mr. Corbett thinks the prevalent view of the period as crystallized 
by Seeley to be "curiously, even perversely inadequate. " Seeley says 
that the war after the defeat of the Armada was " chiefly a series of plun- 
dering expeditions in which the Government scarcely aimed at a single 
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national object," and that "the glory of 1588 tinged every succeeding 
year of the war : the sense of danger and the tension that had held the na- 
tional mind for a whole generation was gone, and a new generation grew 
up to revel in victory and discovery." Mr. Corbett's researches on the 
other hand have led him to see in the same period "the birth of the 
Spanish navy," such "well-matured attempts as the campaigns of 1596 
and 1597," a " new Armada off Ushant," Spinola at Sluys, and " Span- 
ish naval stations established from end to end of the Channel," the in- 
vasion of Ireland and the " English cruising squadrons again and again 
driven off their ground by superior force." And even in the case of the 
expedition to Cadiz, the only naval event of Elizabeth's last decade ever 
dealt with in detail, Mr. Corbett disputes the dictum of "our first au- 
thority in naval history ' ' that it was the Trafalgar of the Elizabethan 
war. To be sure, he says, it was the last naval victory, but ' ' so far from 
being a crowning success it was rather an irretrievable miscarriage, that 
condemned the war to an inefficient conclusion." 

So much for Mr. Corbett's general interpretation of the period. 
Historical investigation is, however, not his only object : he deliberately 
uses the events he relates to illustrate and inculcate great principles of the 
art of war. The general strategical lesson of the period which Mr. Cor- 
bett wishes to emphasize seems to be the " limitation of maritime power. " 
Few men of the time saw that " there is a point beyond which hostilities 
by naval action alone cannot advance. It was an army that was wanting. ' ' 
And the "real object of Essex and the military reformers," though os- 
tensibly a reorganization of the land forces with a view to coast defence, 
was, Mr. Corbett thinks, to form a corps for service beyond the seas, " a 
force that could reap where the fleet had sown." 

So it is that the book deals largely with military as well as naval 
operations, for how closely interdependent are the sister services in a great 
war "nothing," says Mr. Corbett, "shows more emphatically than the 
last years of the Elizabethan war." " Indeed," he adds, " it is not too 
much to say that the campaign in which Mountjoy and Carew saved Ire- 
land affords the first example in modern history of a naval force being 
rightly used by a military commander as a fourth arm." 

The book has further, as was to be expected, great biographical interest. 
With the delightful magic of the historian's art the author has conjured 
from the dusty lurking-places of libraries and archives a cluster of great 
Elizabethan figures and made them glow upon his pages in living colors. 
There is the romantic, tragic, "almost inconceivable" Essex, who for a 
time was " to fill the place of Drake as the embodiment of the war spirit 
in England, a man who, had he been born like Drake into a station where 
all was to win by slow and persistent effort, might have hardened into 
one of the greatest figures of his time." Upon him indeed Mr. Corbett 
thinks, as Essex himself loved to dream, Drake's mantle fell rather than 
upon any other. The chief biographical interest of the book, however, 
centres perhaps about the enigmatic and scarcely less tragic figure of 
Raleigh, whom Mr. Corbett reluctantly feels compelled to deny a * ' high 
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and heroic part "in the last years of the war and whose reputation as an 
admiral "is scarcely less difficult to explain than that which Essex en- 
joyed in his lifetime." By the "bulk of his contemporaries he was de- 
tested as no better than a pushing and selfish adventurer. For us that 
view of him is forgotten and forgiven in his prophetic dream of empire 
and the witchery of his tuneful pen ;" but "no single exploit, no single 
well-timed resolution lifts him amongst the great captains. His immortal 
Virginian dream, failure as it was, is his real monument. If that be put 
aside, and if, by an effort hardly possible, we can free our judgment from 
the spell of his pen and personality in order to follow dispassionately his 
career at sea, it will look as cold and bare to us, as it did to those of his 
contemporaries who were best able to judge. ' ' 

Besides these two, many other great Elizabethans live and move in 
Mr. Corbett's pages : Vere, the dashing hero of the Low Country wars, 
Mountjoy, the defender of Ireland, and his trusty lieutenant "good 
George Carew," the old Lord Admiral whose service against the Spaniards 
lasted long after the glory of 1588, stout-hearted Lord Thomas Howard 
who deserves a place amongst the highest in the roll of Elizabeth's great 
sailors, Cumberland the great privateering earl, first to conquer the 
"virgin city of the Indies." On the Spanish side, too, apart from the 
ill-starred Sidonia, Drake's old {oe, who still more helpless than in 1588 
witnesses the triumph of Drake's successors, we meet many glorious 
names, above all perhaps Spinola, over the achievements of whose courage 
and skill Mr. Corbett lingers not only with the impartiality of the true 
historian, but with such unfeigned admiration as a great commander, 
whether friend or foe, elicits from a true lover of the great game of war. 

As to the further contents of the brilliant historical narrative, a sum- 
mary will not be out of place. After a description of the complex open- 
ing war moves of the year 1596, we see the Spaniards take Calais and 
England preparing the great expedition to Cadiz, which Mr. Corbett 
proceeds to tell most carefully and graphically on the basis of rich orig- 
inal authorities which he discusses in a learned and valuable appendix. 

Mr. Corbett gives us further a careful account of Philip's three re- 
vengeful attempts to repeat with better success the enterprise of 1588, 
the " New Armada," the "Last Armada," and the armada which never 
even started for its destination, giving rise to the gibe* really a sigh of 
relief, that, having begun with an Armada Invincible, he had ended with 
an "Armada Invisible." The naval mobilization to meet this Armada 
is noteworthy, as is also the first great galley feat of Spinola, who now 
opens his brief but dazzling career. On the English side we have, after 
the dispersion of the " New Armada," the last attempt to invade Spain, 
a kind of futile invisible counter-armada, followed by the "Islands Voy- 
age " with Raleigh's gallant deeds at Tagal to give a little tinge of 
brightness to his new portrait, and with the breathlessly interesting story 
of the missing of the treasure fleet. 

After a fine graphic description of Cumberland's capture of Puerto 
Rico and a short sad chapter on the decline of the navy at the close of 
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the century which had seen the rise of English maritime power, we come 
to the most valuable account of " one of the few serious attempts to put 
in practice the strategical dream of attacking England through Ireland, ' ' 
the failure of which Mr. Corbett attributes to " the yet unmeasured power 
of the sea ' ' and to "two sagacious soldiers who felt the mastery it gave. " 

After Cezimbra Road the narrative of events closes fittingly with the 
tragic chapter called ' ' The Last of the Galleys ' ' enabling Mr. Corbett to 
end his work on the Tudor navy as he began it, with strong emphasis 
upon the transition from the warship of the Middle Ages to the type which 
pointed to Nelson and Trafalgar. It is pleasant too that the galley should 
have emerged from this last trial, if not with success, yet with high honor 
to itself and above all to Spinola, whose greatness, however, only served to 
reveal with increased conclusiveness the superiority of the northern school. 

Though the narrative proper ends with the Dutch bullet that stretched 
intrepid Spinola upon his galley deck, there remain two valuable chapters 
discussing the results of the long war and the navy as Elizabeth left it. 
"In spite," Mr. Corbett concludes, "of all that seems at first sight so 
old-fashioned in the instruments and ideas which Drake and his successors 
used, they differed only in design, and that in no large degree, from those 
with which Nelson brought the art to its zenith." 

While it is possible that future writers may modify some of Mr. Cor- 
bett's verdicts, they will not alter the fact that he has written an excellent 
volume upon a period greatly in need of illumination. Amphibious as 
the heroes he has portrayed so well, he proves himself, whether describ- 
ing operations of war by land or sea, equally instructing, stimulating and 
brilliant. W. F. Tilton. 

Thomas Hariot, the Mathematician, the Philosopher, and the Scholar . 
developed chiefly from Dormant Materials, with Notices of his 
Associates, including Biographical and Bibliographical Disquisi- 
tions upon the Materials of the History of ' Ould Virginia.' By 
Henry Stevens of Vermont, F.S.A. (London : Privately 
printed. 1900. Pp. xii, 214.) 

The editor of this book, Mr. Henry N. Stevens, tells us that the 
whole text has lain "printed off" since 1885; and the printing was 
commenced in January, 1878. Nevertheless, its contents have not been 
forestalled. Nothing has appeared about Harriotts, since the earlier date, 
more important than the good but unoriginal article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography and three pages of critical estimate in the second 
volume of Dr. Moritz Cantor's Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der Math- 
ematik. During the eight years of its printing, this volume grew by the 
accumulation of successive discoveries, and thus cannot be quoted as 
containing any definite opinions, as the author himself warns us. ' ' Repe- 
tition, and perhaps some contradiction, are acknowledged. But mean- 
dering thoughts and ill-digested narratives, though tedious, are not crim- 
inal. ' ' They are not only not criminal, but to a careful student, they 
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